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MISS VINCENT. 

For some years this young lady 
has been the chief attraction at the 
Victoria. Her dramatic talents being 
of so versatile a character, that she 
is enabled to gratify her audience not 
only in pathos and comedy, but in 
music and dancing, Those charac- 
ters in which she appears to the great- 
est advantage, are the domestic melo- 
dramatic, such as Susan Hopley, Jane 
Paul, Esmeralda, Agnes Primrose, 
§c. all of which she has played up- 
wards of fifty nights in succession.— 
The first named, Susan Hopley, or 
the Vicissitudes of a Servant Girl, 
has, we believe, been performed up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty times. 

Miss Eliza Vincent is the daughter 
of Mr. Vincent, newsvender, of the 
Blackfriars-road. Her first appear- 
ance before the public was at the 
Surrey Theatre, before she had at- 
tained her sixth year, as the Child in 
the Ruffian Boy.” Her next principal 
character was Geoffrey Hudson the 
Dwarf, in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.” — 
In the summer of 1824, she appeared 
at Sadler’s Wells, acting a variety of | 





parts: particularly the “ Actress of 
all Work,” in which she sustained six 
different characters, Her merit at 
length attracted the attention of Mr. 
Elliston, who engaged her for a pe- 
riod of three years ; and her first ap- 
pearance upon the metropolitan boards 
was in the Duke of York, in the tra- 
gedy of “ Richard the Third.” Her 
performance of Albert, in ‘* William 
Tell,” a character formerly played 
by another instance of precocious ta- 
lent, Miss Clara Fisher, was distin- 
guished by much good sense and ta- 
lent, and paved her way to her being 
invested with the magic wand of 
Oberon. How well she proved her- 
self worthy of this distinction, the 
applause of the public sufficiently 
testified. 

She appeared with great success at 
Drury Lane Theatre in the romantic 
drama of “Oberon,” in 1826, in 
which she played the Elfin King.— 
Her youth (being only eleven years 
of age), her singularly beautiful fi- 
gure, and melodious voice, augured 
that one day she would shine in the 
drainatic world. Even at that age her 
enunciation was correct and clear, her 
action graceful and animated, and she 


| entered into the character of Oberon 


with infinite spirit, showing herself in 
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her commands to her grotesque sub- 
jects “ every inch a king.” 

At length, the girl having passed 
into the woman, we again behold her 
at the Surrey Theatre, under the ban- 
ner of Elliston. Here the principal 
business was hers, playing frequently 
the leading comedy and various melo- 
dramatic parts all with good effect. — 
She here increased her popularity, and 
became a great favorite. We cannot 
select one part in particular, for all 
were excellent assumptions. The 
death of Elliston caused the theatre 
to pass into the hands of his sons a 
short time, and Mr. D. W. Osbal- 
deston held the reins of management. 
when that intimacy which has so long 
existed between our heroine and Mr. 
Osbaldeston commenced. 

She then appeared at the Queen s ; 
and at the closing of that theatre 
went to the Haymarket. Since that 
period they have always been engag- 
ed at the same theatre ; and when Mr. 
O. took Covent Garden and the City 
of London, she appeared in all the 
leading parts. 

Her performances of many of 
Shakspeare’s heroines are character- 
ised with taste and judgment; so is 
her Virginia, and also her Jealous 
Wife. In “ Nature and Art,” where 
she supports five different characters, 
her versatile powers are brought to 
the test; but the greatest proof that 
she comes off triumphant is, that she 
has appeared more than two hundred 
times in this one piece. 

Knowing that Miss Vincent has 
much to do with the management of 
the Victoria, we are happy to have 
this opportunity of speaking most fa- 
vorably of the arrangements regard- 
ing scenery and the manner in which 
the entertainments have been placed 
on the stage in the present season.— 
We also notice. with pleasure the kind 
of entertainment likely to be provid- 

_ed.—An excellent example has been 
set at Sadler’s Wells, in keeping 
from those vulgar miscalled ‘‘domes- 
tic dramas,”’ and those scenes of low 
life, but too frequently placed before 
the public eye, and introducing in 
their place the works of eminent Bri- 





tish authors calculated to improve, 
instead of narrowing the minds of the 
audience, the theatre will ere long 
hold a high place among the minors. 





THEATRES. 


Sapier’s Wetis.—This theatre 
may be said to be fully established 
now in public favor for the acting of 
the legitimate drama, a circumstance 
which will never be forgotten in the 
annals of the stage. If we look back 
for the last five years every effort has 
been put in practice by Mr. Macready 
to restore the drama to its wonted 
eminence as the best and surest 
mode of amusement for the edification 
of society generally ; it is well known 
and cannot be denied that Mr. Ma- 
cready has every qualification to 
carry out this great and much-to-be 
desired object, and yet he did not meet 
with that support he was certainly 
entitled to. However an opportunity 
offered to Mr. Phelps and Mrs. 
Warner, by the lessee of this theatre, 
who knowing their ability to cater for 
the public, and being esteemed favo- 
rites, with much persuasion at last ac- 
complished his wishes ; and both Mr. 
Phelps and Mrs. Warner, with an 
earnestness of purpose, have at length 
succeeded to draw such respectable and 
discriminating audiences to Sadler’s 
Wells that could not be got together 
ina theatre royal with a far better 
company, and with many other advan- 
tages. Mr. Phelps in getting up the 
pieces has followed the example set 
him by the great tragedian. So far 
he has succeeded, we hope to his own 
wis as well as to the satisfaction of 
the public. This week have been 
played to immense audiences, ‘ The 
Rivals,” “Hamlet,” and the “ Bri- 
dal.” Here is a bill of fare; such 
pieces— so well got up—and with so 
talented a company—to say nothing 
of the low prices, ought to be appre- 
ciated, and no doubt will continue to 
Le, so long as the same. means are 
put in practice to revive the best 
plays of our admired and successful 
authors. 
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QueExn’s.-—We alluded in our last 
week’s Journal to the probable re- 
opening of the Queen’s, on Monday 
last, with great alterations and im- 


provements, but we had no idea of | 


the beauty of the decorations and the 
classic elegance of the paintings until 
we beheld the pretty little theatre 
lighted up on Monday night, not only 
with brilliant jets of gas, but with the 
approving countenance of the patrons 
of the theatre, who crowded pit, 
boxes, and gallery, to gratify their 
curiosity and desire to witness Mr. 
James’s magic pencil. We hardly 
know at the present moment a prettier 
theatre in the metropolis. It has been 
thoroughly repaired and re-decorated. 
The house has a most elegant appear- 
ance, light and fanciful, and reminds 
us of old fashioned china ornaments, in 
which white, blue and gold, are lavish- 
ed with a profuse hand. ‘The ceiling 
is also a feature of superior painting, 
and does the artist great credit. The 
new drop-curtain contributes to the 
harmony of the coloring, and repre- 
sents an ancient chateau of the reign of 
Francis I. with its broad terraces and 
marble busts. A rich curtain, folded 
back, discovers this elegant landscape. 
The greatest feature of novelty is, 
however, the cave which Mr. James 
has dug out of the soil, underneath 
the building, and which lie has trans- 
formed, by means of his taste, into a 
beautiful stalactical saloon; in which 
shells and marine plants are blended 
in beautiful confusion. There are 
fountains of water, a statue of Eve, 
and views of celebrated landscapes 
which peep forth from the crevices 
amongst the rocks. Altogether this 
spot alone is worthy a visit, and the 
idea deserves to be appreciated by 
those who are in the habit of visiting 
the theatre. We had hoped to have 
seen Miss Mellon’s dramas produced 
on the opening night, but by some 
strange mishap, the Lord Chamber- 
lain has for a time suspended the 1li- 
censing of them. What dramas are 
to be licensed, and what are not, ap- 
pears to be a question naturally de- 
manded by dramatists ; and it is but 





fair that some decisive steps should 
be taken to learn the extent to which 
an author’s mind may stretch to hold 
“the mirror up to nature,” or * to 
shoot folly as it flies.” 

Lyceum —We have nought to re- 
cord here, but continued success ; 
the same two pieces, Aladdin and 
Chuzzlemit, continue to be repeated 
nightly, without the distant prospect 
of a change. Verily when a little 
woman gets the management of an 
establishment, wonders may be done. 

Surrey.—Such a rush as took 
place here on Monday last is rarely 
witnessed within a theatre. Women 
screaming, men shouting “ bravo,” 
and the majority of the gods pum- 
melling each other, formed a scene of 
a peculiar nature ; nothing was heard 
till Charles Mathews made his ap- 
pearance, and then the applause was 
tremendous. Madam Vestris was 
greeted with immense applause, and 
called before the curtain with her 
husband at the conclusion. The en- 
tertainment were Used Up, Grist to 
the Mill, Patter v’ Clatter, and the 
Rent Day. 

Victor1a.—Mr. Hudson Kirby 
has been playing J/amlet to large 
audiences ; Osbaldiston’s Ghost, and 
Mrs. West’s Queen, are very careful 
performances. We think Miss Vin- 
cent one of the best Ophelias we 
have seer for years. Her love for the 
Prince of Denmark, and her mad 
scenes, were depicted with the greatest 
truth; her whote performance bearing 
the impress of a long and careful study, 
and a regard for the language of that 
greatest of all poets—our immortal 
bard. 

Marytesone.— Mr. Douglas, the 
proprietor of this beautiful little thea- 
tre, is catering for the public ina spi- 
rited and prolific manner, he having 
engaged P. Bedford, Wright, and Miss 
E. Stanley, who fill the house to ex- 
cess. The “ Mysteries of Paris,” a 
piece full of interest, affords Mr. C. 
Dillon full scope for his abilities ; it 
is very well put upon the stage, and 
is altogether well done. Mr. G. 
Almar is engaged, who is getting up 
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several new pieces, which are to asto- 
nish the play-goers at this end of the 


metropolis. Mr. Almar is a gentle- | 


man of great experience, and we have 
no doubt but he will give us reason 
to speak favourable of his operations. 

Ricumonp.—This pretty little the- 
atre was opened on Monday, by Mr. 
John Ryan, with an attractive bill of 
fare that filled the house to the 
ceiling. Martin Chuzzlenit, singing 
anddancing,and the Milliners’ Holiday, 
sent the audience away well pleased 
at the support they had given the old 
favorite. In .the first piece, Mr. 
Granby’s Pecksniff, Mr. Corrie’s 
Sarey Gamp, Mr. Paine’s Tom Pinch, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald’s Bailey were very 
good, the last in particular. Mrs, and 
Miss Granby likewise contributed to 
the success of the piece. Miss Wright 
and Mademoiselle Angelique were 
deservedly encored in their dances, 
and the farce wound up the night in 
a continued roar. Messrs Granby and 
Corrie ably supporting the characters 
originally played by Strickland and 
Buckstone. 





Whe Uheatves tw Parts. 


—— 
(Adapted for The Theatrical Journal, from 
““ PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE.” 
a ae 
Theatrical property is, on the 
whole, much better in France than it 
is in the country. — Failure of theatres 
are of much more rare occurrence in 
Paris than in London, still there is 
something anomalous in their pecu- 
niary condition, each of them is made 
to contribute a tenth part of its nightly 
receipts, to the maintenance of the 
poor. The police attend every even- 
ing, and see what the exact amount of 
the receipt is, so that, even were they 
so disposed, the proprietors of the- 
atrical establishments could not 
deceive the Government, as to what 
that exact amount is; and yet, while 
Government thus takes from the 
theatres with one hand, it bestows 
large sums on the leading ones among 
them with the other.—In addition to 
this, the sum of 130,000 francs is 





annually given by Government, in the 
shape of pensions, to retired perform- 
ers. 

The Royal Academy of Music, or 
French Opera House, holds in Paris 
the same rank among the theatres of 
that place, which the Italian Opera 
does here. It is exclusively devoted 
to the performance of operas and 
ballets, and is open three nights a 
week, sometimes four. Most of the 
operas are in five acts, one of which 
is generally devoted to a ballet or 
divertisement, introducing, where a 
ballet is performed, a short opera in 
one or two acts, or a portion of an 
opera is given. Thus, if Robert the 
Devil should be played, that opera 
forms the whole of the evening’s en- 
tertainment. It is in five acts; but in 
the second and third acts dancing is 
introduced. The second act of Zhe 
Hugenots, another favourite opera, is 
devoted to a divertissement. 

The exterior of the building is not 
imposing, but the interior is fitted up 
in a very superior manner. The 
scenery is very beautiful, equal to 
anything done in this country. The 
stage is of great width and depth, and 
capable of accommodating immense 
masses of people. The spectacles of 
The Jeness, The Huguenots, §c., are 
gorgeous in the extreme. The 
costumes are also of first rate excel- 
lence. ‘The orchestre is magnificent, 
and boasts the names of the finest 
musicians in France. In dancing, the 
Parisian’s opera house is unapproach- 
able by any other similar establish- 
ment in the world. ‘The French, being 
a nation of dancers, make this kind of 
amusement their peculiar study. To 
witness a ballet in perfection, one 
must go to Paris. It is not so much 
the surpassing feats of some parti- 
cular danseuse, as the excellence, the 
almost uniform excellence, of all, that 
strikes the spectator. There, one.or 
two arlistes, such as Fanny Elsler and 
Cerito, whose fairy evolutions ‘and 
movements prove sufficiently attrac+ 
tive to draw the whole fashionable 
world of London, to the opera in Paris, 
it is the general excellence,of the 
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dancing company, which proves the 
source of attraction. ‘The building is 
fitted up to contain upwards of 2000 
persons, and the price of admission is 
dearer than any other theatre in Paris, 
with the exception of the Italian Opera, 
which is frequented principally by the 
nobility and the diletanto. At the 
Italian Opera there are no ballets, 
merely the opera. The performances, 
therefore, are generally very short, and 
terminate at an early hour. The 
singers are the same that visit us in 
the Spring and remain until August. 
The Theatre Francais is, amomg the 
Parisian theatres, what Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden used to be among 
the theatres of Jondon. It is the place 
for the representation of the legitimate 
drama of France. It is the national 
theatre, the only house in which the 
plays of Racine, Carneille, Moliere, 
and the other distinguished authors of 
comedy and tragedy, are performed. 
It was here that Talma achieved his 
extraordinary triumphs in the depart- 
ment of tragedy. It was here also 
that Mademoiselle Mars won all her 
trophies in comedy. Next in impor- 
tance is the opera Comique. It is in 
some respects the most favourite the- 
atre in Paris, and is nightly crowded 
with admiring and delighted audiences. 
Some of the prettiest operas are per- 
formed here ; the music is of a light 
and pleasing character. The operas 
are generally in three acts. The 
company is very good and the or- 
chestra most efficient. Our English 
composer, Mr. Balfe, has had the 
honor of testing his powers with those 
of the French composers, and has, in 
two instances been fortunate in ob- 
taining a great share of success, His 
first opera Le Pait d’ Amour was much 
admired and often played. His last 
work Les quartrefils Aymou, is even 
better liked and is pronounced by 
French cities to be a very superior 
work. ‘The next theatre, deserving 
of notice, is the Vaudeville, wherein 
light. musical pieces are performed. 
The Varieties is another favourite 
theatre, it is celebrated for the amus- 
ing character of its pieces, and the 


excellence of the acting. Broad farces 
and burlesques are played here. The 
Palais Royal theatre, under the 
management of Dioms is also crowd- 
ed nightly. The pieces there are full 
of fun, and the jokes introduced not 
the most decent. It is a theatre 
principally visited by the male sex, 
from the character of the pieces. The 
Gymnaso is another pretty theatre, 
dramas of a domestic nature are 
played here. Scribe has written an 
immence number of light comedies 
for this theatre. The Porte St. 
Martin, the Gaiete, and L’ Ambigu 
Comique, are devoted to melodramas 
and spectacles, the best of which are 
generally transplanted into some of 
our minor houses, as original native 
productions, Some of these dramas 
are most offensive to good taste and 
public morals, yet their success in 
Paris never fails. 








Concert.— Grand Harmonic Hall, 
Grapes Tavern, Great Suffolk Street, 
Borough.—We confess we were some- 
what surprised to find an establish- 
ment—standing on a site which for- 
merly presented nothing to the eye 
but a wide expanse of fields and 
ruins—giving select concerts of vocal 
and instrumental music, and patro- 
nised by a highly respectable class of 
visitors, all of whom observe the 
strictest etiquette and decorum. The 
hall is a very commodious and ele- 
gant building, and has lately been de- 
corated and painted in compartments, 
a la Watteau, by Danson and Telbin. 
The talent engaged is of a superior 
kind; amongst others we may men- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Glindon, and Mrs. 
Charles (a lady with a most powerful 
contralto voice). We also had the 
pleasure of hearing the highly-gifted 
Charles Sloman, the English impro- 
visatore. Mr. W. Warde, the direc- 
tor, is a comic singer ofno small pre- 
tensions, and certainly deserves great 
praise for the manner in which he 
conducts the amusements. 


—~— 

Mr. WEBSTER AND MADAME CELESTE 
have been performing at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 






















































To Tue Eptror. 


Sir,—lI trouble you with these few 
lines, in answer to a letter signed 
Dramaticus in your last number. I 
hesitated sometime, whether I should 
answer it or not, it really being one 
of those epistles that does good, for I 
feel sure to most of your readers it 
must have caused hearty laughter, and 
a laugh now a days is a blessing we 
ought not to despise. It is in fact, a 
puerile attack on Mr. Macready; it 
puts us in mind of a fly attacking a 
lion. But I always think it the duty 
of every one to enlighten ignorance ; 
and as your correspondent really 
seems in the dark concerning the play 
of the Bridal, I will endeavour to 
shew that the play is not as he pleases 
to say, “‘a disgrace to him that alter- 
ed it, and to him that caused the 
alteration.” 

Your correspondent ought to know 
that Mr. Macready had nothing to do 
with the actual altering of the play. 
No, he placed that in the hands of one 
fully competent to the task, namely 
Mr.S. Knowles. The public generally, 
Great Britain and America, and the 
whole of the respectable portion of 
the press, have recorded their warm 
admiration of the alteration. So much 
for the disgrace of the matter. 

Had your correspondent known 
anything about the subject, he surely 
would have known that Waller en- 
deavoured to alter the play, also Mr, 
Shiel, and some years since Mr. S. 
Knowles endeavoured to revise it, 
but abandoned the task under the 
persuasion that the beauties and de- 
Sormities of the work were inseparable ; 
that the grossness which defiled it was 
an integral part of it, and could not 
be removed without injury to the 
effect of what remained; and had it 
not been for the zeal and fine taste of 
Mr. Macready, this tragedy would 
have been lost to us. Your sapient 
contributor says the “little licentious- 
ness,” could have been] struck out 
without injuring the plot, or spoiling 
the sense. Mr. S. Knowles, Mr. 
Sheil, Mr. Macready and Waller, 
were long in doubt whether it was 
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possible to separate the grossness from 
it at all. But reallyto some people 
lewdness and licentiousness become 
subjects of pleasure and not of disgust. 
So much for this part of the affair. 
We have yet to learn (warm admirers 
as we are of Beaumont and Fletcher), 
that they equal, or approach the un- 
approachable Shakespeare. We cer- 
tainly never knew (but we suppose in 
this case it is our ignorance,) that the 
third act of Othello, or the soliliques 
of Hamlet, &c., have ever been 
equalled in dramatic literature. The 
farcical endeavour to shew that Mr. 
Macready cuts down plays to suit 
himself, has no doubt by this time 
caused loud laughter among sensible 
people. During Mr. Macready’s 
management of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, Shakespeare formed 
the staple amusement. And I have yet 
to learn that he wrote his plays to 
suit Mr. Macready only; perhaps 
your contributor will prove the fact. 
If I remember rightly, Mr. Maeready 
has played Friar Lawrence in Romeo 
and Juliet, and Colonel Green in 
Knowles’s play of the Secretary, both 
second rate parts. We willnot allude 
more than necessary to the unfeeling 
and ungentlemanly remark, concerning 
Mr. Macready’s losses by his last the - 
atrical speculation. If in that noble 
effort he suffered in a pecuniary sense, 
it only served to endear him more to 
every lover of the drama, and increase 
the high respect for him. It is more 
noble to contend against adverse cir- 
cumstances, than to glide down a 
favorable stream; it is indeed a low 
estimate to form of the drama when 
it comes down to the standard of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

In conclusion we cannot help notic- 
ing the spirit of a letter signed “ An 
Old Subscriber,” in the same number 
with the one I have just reviewed.— 
To the first one I beg to say that I 
respect the writer for the manly and 
proper feeling with which he express- 
es himself; true, he differs from me 
in some respects, but I sink all 
minor differences in the one great’ ob- 
ject, on the which we entirely agree, 
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namely, the moral worth of our Bri- 
tish drama, every man has a right to 
hold his own opinion, and to express 
it, in an argumentative and gentle- 
manly way; but no man has a right 
to make impudent assumptions, which 
it is impossible for him to maintain or 
prove, and attack that that is noble 
and praiseworthy; if he chooses to 
do so he has only himself to blame, if 
the lash of satire is applied to his sal- 
lies, and the emptiness of his words 
exposed to the world. J. E. 





To tue Epiror. 
A Tnist of the Tail for “* John Bull.” 





Sir,—I never see the signature of 
* John Bull,” or hear any one boast 
of being a “John Bull,” but I am 
prepared for a display of vulgarity. 
Your correspondent, under that much 
abused name, seems to be one of those 
who cannot perceive the value of a 
king without a vice. So, to show off 
his tragedy king, Macready, he makes 
Webster (a comedian) play the very 
vice of his king. However, the sore 
place seems to be, that there is not 
a sufficient quantity of tailoring done 
at the Haymarket, nor scene-painting, 
nor chorus-singing ; therefore, instead 
of libelling the name of “‘ John Bull,” 
he'ought to have signed himself Billy 
Taylor, Dan Daub, or Ben Banl.— 
Then there has been too much farce- 
acting for him. We strongly suspect 
that poor Webster thinks so too, for 
by the kind assistance of some of the 
luminaries of the press (who are sup- 
posed to be good judges of dramatic 
writing, because they get bread and 
cheese by cutting it up) he was made 
to pay £500 for a farce, much too 
long and stretched into five acts, to 
make up in attenuation what it wanted 
in substance—like the living skeleton. 
Therefore, when your correspondent 
asks “ did Webster ever lay out £100 
in scenery? "—I ask him when did 
Macready offer £500 for a comedy. 
And I also think that Webster was 
much, too liberal in paying as he did 
for such a dish of mutton-broth as 
Quid pro Quo. 

° Jemmy LincUMPEEDLE. 
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Mr. Witson gave his Scotch Entertain- 
ment lately at Brighton, Chichester, Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, &c, to very numerous 
and delighted audiences, 

While Mr. Lover is delighting the Cam- 
brians in North Wales, Mr. John Parry is 
doing thesame in the South; the former has 
been giving his Irish Entertainment at 
Bangor, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, &c., with 
great success ; and Mr. J. Parry has been 
singing at concerts which have taken place 
at Swansea, Cardiff, Newport, Brecon, &c., 
accompanied by Miss Patten aud Mr. Bian- 
chi Taylor, of Bath. 

The theatrical news from America is— 
that all is as quiet as a standing pool, that 
things are by no means as they used to be, 
and thatif any door-keeper was to see two 
persons come up to dub their dollars, he 
would faint away and never come too again. 

Mr. TempLetron (accompanied by the 
Veteran Blewitt) has lately given his enter- 
tainments of ** Mary, Queen of Scots” and 
“The beauties of Burns,” at several places 
in Scotland with the greatest success. 

FarReEN AND Mrs. GLover, Mrs. Fitz- 
william, and Buckstone, are acting at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. Thesuccess 
of these artistes at this little theatre is pro- 
digious. Farren justly accounts fer it by 
saying, ‘You observe they see more than 
they could in the Theatre Royal. 

The public will be sorry to learn that the 
services of Mr. and Mrs. E. Seguin, will be 
again lost to us for some years to come. In 
the present dearth of dramatic: talent, we 
can hardly spare such distinguished ser- 
vices; but theatrical property in England is 
so precarious, that Mr. Seguin prefers a cer- 
tainty of permanent engagement in Ame- 

rica, where he is a great favorite.— He will 
be accompanied by Mr. Frazer, the tenor 
singer. 

A Devi.isu Goop ANswer.—‘‘ Did you 
present your account to the defendant ?”’— 
inquired a lawyer of hisclient. “I did, 
your honor.’”” “And what did he say?” 
* He told me to go tothe devil.” “ And 
what did you do then?” “ Why, then I 
came to you.” 

A Composer beat to death.—The celebra- 
ted composer Lulli, whose favor in France, 
during the last century, was equal to that of 
Handel, in England, during the present, 
may be said to have beat himself to death by 
intemperate passion, in marking the mea- 
sure to an ill disciplined band ; for in regu- 
lating with his cane the time of a Te Deum 
which he had composed in honor of the re- 
covery of his royal patron Louis XI1V., from 
a dangerous sickness in 1686, he wounded 
his foot by accidentally striking on that in- 
stead of the floor, in so violent a manner, 
that, from the contusion occasioned by the 
blow, a mortification ensued. which cost 
him his life at the age of fifty-four. 
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Another harmonic party is about to start 
for the provinces, to consist of Dohler, 
(pianist), Pillatti (violoncellist), and Sivori, 
(violinist). The vocalists will be,we believe, 
Miss Steele, with Signor and Madame F. 
Lablache. 

We observe by the bills of Sadlers Wells, 
that the benefit of the proprietor Mr. T. 
Greenwood is fixed for the 19th instant, we 
trust the public will supporthim. He being 
the first Manager amongst the minor thea- 
tres to restore the legitimate drama. 

Tom Cook said onhearing that the Cham- 
berlain had refused tolicense Leman Rede’s 
piece, that he would bring “ An old house 
about his own ears.” 

FasuHioNaABLE Departures.—The Lord 
Chamberlain for his country seat for a 
change of air—airs (correction) by L. Rede. 

We are glad to hear that the long talked 
of triennial music meeting will take place at 
Gloucester, commencing onthe 24th of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Amott, the organist of the 
cathedral, has engaged Madame Caradori 
Allan, the Misses Williams, Miss Barrett 
(of the Royal Academe), and Miss M. B. 
Hawes, Messrs. Hobbs, Manvers, Weiss, 
and Machin, The Committee were anxious 
to engage Mr. John Parry for the evening 
concerts, but he will be at Liverpool during 
that time. 

Tus Opera or Cymon.—During the run 
of this comic opera, when Mr. Vernon was 
in oes of his supposed mistress, Sylvia, 
and came on singing, 

“Torn from me, torn from me, 
* Which way did they take her?” 
a wag in the Pit replied, in time and tune, 
“They’re gone to Long-acre, 
“They're gone to Long-acre.” 
The house was in a roar of laughter, and 
Vernon, with great presence of mind, sang, 
“ Oh, oh, are they so, 
“ T shall soon overtake her.” 





To Correspondents. 


A Ricumonp Sunscriper.—Was too late 
or would have been inserted before. 

A Sincere Frienp.— Weare greatly oblig- 
ed by his favor, we are aware there is 
much truth in his observations. 

O, S.—It is of course very gratifying to us 
that our readers will take the trouble to 
give us their opinion, If wehad the op- 
portunity to converse with O. S. we are 
sure we could convince him why we 
adopt a certain course. It is difficult 
to meet the wishes of every reader, 
nevertheless we are greatly obliged by 
the hint he has given. 


> 
Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and com- 
munications of every kind, for the Editor, to be ad- 
dressed to the Publisher, 51 § 52, Paternoster Row. 





The “TuHEeatricat JounNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern 
am, banking, merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 

c. 





Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced to a ‘science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jouruat. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Seienee.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smarrt’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 


ROSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
’ | ‘HE Refreshments in this delight- 
ful place of Recreation, are entirely supplied 
by Mr. Littlejohn, of King William Street, London. 
A cold Collation at One Shilling per head always 0n 
the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o’Clock, 
at Two Shillings per head. Tea and Coffee from 
One Shilling per head. The choicest Wines and 
Spirits.—Confectionary, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade, supplied throughout the Grounds. 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties. 


NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION, 
ony CONCERT ROOM, Dr. 


JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street.. The public is most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite place of 
public entertainment is opened every evening, at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are performed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, H, Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody,and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilson. 

This Room is celebrated for the pureness of its 
Ventilation; although a company of nearly 200 enjoy 
the delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 
venience is perceivable. 


SSEMBLY ROOM, UNION 
TAVERN (Proprietor, Mr. G. Anderson), 
Corner of Baker-street, Bagnigge Wells-road. 

The above Room (newly decorated, &c.) is Open 
every Evening, for the performance of select CON- 
CERTS, under the Direction of Mr. ADAMS (late 
of the Grecian Saloon), assisted by the undermen- 
tioned vocalists:—Mr. H BEDFORD (from_ the 
Grecian Saloon), Mr. LUDFORD (from the’ Prin- 
cess’s Theatre), Miss SIDNEY (of the London Con- 
certs), Miss LAVINE (from the Theatre Royal, 
Windsor), Mr. G. HERBERT (from the Grecian 
Saloon), and Mr. ADAMS.,—Mr. MACK NAW ’s per- 
formance on the Violin, having given great satisfac- 
tion, will be repeated every Evening. § |)’ 

Admission 6d. each, including .a , Refreshment 
Ticket. To commence at Half-past Seven. AT 
sorts of Refreshment of the best quality /and/on 
reasonable Terms nineve 3 
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